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THE FIRST PICTURE OF THE NEW FORD 


Automotive Daily News takes pleasure in presenting the first pict blished here of Miss Ford, 1932. 
This oar is the one produced at the Ford plant. Of course fe So et come al ab a 


“ 
es al 2 


st minute changes may alter some of 


car, but the vehicle above i is essentially the new Ford car. Reproduction prohibited. 


5,000th Rockne Shipped, 
Graham Tells Dealepa , 


KNUDSEN REALIGNS 
PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FORCES AT PONTIAC 


Pontiac, Mich., March 29.—Floyd | 
O. Tanner becomes manager of the | 
Pontiac plant today, according to | 
announcement this morning by | 
William 8S, Knudsen, president and | 
general manager of Chevrolet and 
Oakland Motor Car Companies. | 
Tanner has been assistant factory 
manager of Chevrolet in charge of | 
Flint, Saginaw and Bay City op- 
erations. 

P. H. MacGregor, Chevrolet plant 
manager in Flint, will become gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pontiac 
plant and H. J. Schmidt, Chevrolet 
accountant, assumes a similar posi- 
tion with Pontiac. 

Charles B. Stiffler, assistant to | 
the president of Pontiac, leaves for 
Flint to assume the same position 
under I. J. Reuter, newly appointed 





NEW CAR SALES OFF 
IN EAST: FEBRUARY 
BELOW YEAR AGO 


New York, March 29.—Registra- 
tions of new passenger cars in Feb- 
ruary in five leading states of the 
East and New England showed a 
slight decline from January and 
were 23.9 per cent., in the aggre- 
gate, below February, 1931. 

With Ford’s announcement out of 
the way and spring approaching, a 
sharp upturn in this section of the 
country is believed to be just ahead. 

New. York’s February registra- 
tions of new cars totaled 9,994, as 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Model Shown in Advertisements 


| JANUARY COMMERCIAL | 
CAR REGISTRATIONS 


Complete January new com- 
mercial car registrations with the 
exception of the state of Georgia, 
with comparative figures for Jan- 
uary, 1931, will be found in this 
issue. Returns from the state of 
Georgia will be considerably de- 
layed due to a new method of 
compiling statistics in that state. 


MARCH AUTOMOTIVE 
MAGAZINE LINEAGE 
NEAR 1931 FIGURES 


} 





New York, March 29.—Advertis- | 
ing by the automotive industry in 
national magazines during March 
amounted to $1,382,128, only 0.9 per 
cent, below the total of $1,394,070 for 
March a year ago, while expendi- 
tures for radio broadcast advertising 
over national networks during Feb- 
ruary, the figures for which have 
just become available, jumped 134.4 
per cent, from $98,355 to $230,607. 

Of the expenditure in national 
magazines, $1,052,780, or 76.2 per 
cent., went for passenger cars and 
trucks; $86,830, or 6.3 per cent., 
went for tires and tubes, and 
$242,518, or 17.5 per cent., went for 
accessories, according to figures 
compiled from National Advertising 
Records by the Business Survey De- 
partment of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Co., New York advertising agents. 
National farm magazines fell to 
$148,780 in March, 21.9 per cent, un- 
der the $190,590 registered for this 
classification in March, 1931. 

For the first ‘quarter of the year 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Tus New Poa BIGHT De Love Tudor Soden 


The picture above, showing the new Ford eight-cylinder 


Tudor de luxe, broke in a series of newspaper advertisements 


covering the country on March 29. It was big news to everybody 


the details of the 


1 AES 


but readers of Automotive Daily News. These latter already knew 


what the new Ford lines would look like, because we showed them 


on March 9, with the picture of a sedan model, reproduced on the 


___ left. Our readers had twenty days’ jump on the rest of the world. 


— 


Corresponds With Picture Printed 
InAutomotive Daily News March 9 


GRAHAM 8 OUTPUT 
REACHES NEW HIGH 
DURING PAST WEEK 


Detroit, March 29.—A new rec- 


lord for production of eight-cylin- 


der models was set by the Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation during 


the week ended March 26, when the 


Detroit, March 29.—The 


| newspapers. 
| eight-cylinder 


Fourteen Body Models for Both Eight and Four on 
One Chassis; Prices for Release 


Thursday 


new Ford models, eights and 


‘fours, in the same chassis, were unveiled today in advertise- 
ments which appeared throughout the country in leading 
In the advertising copy is a picture of the new 
Tudor de luxe model, which, allowing for the 
difference in body models, confirms the picture of the sedan 


total built since January 1 passed) which appeared in the March 9 issues of Automotive Daily. 


the best previous record for eights 
built in any entire year. 

In less than three months, 6,080 
Graham eights have been built. The 
greatest number of eights built in 
any previous twelve months was 
5,622. The total production of the | 
new eight model, including those 
built in December, now stands at | 
7,200. 

C. W. Matheson, general sales 
manager, declares that the new pro- 
duction record is only one of many 
indications that the highly stream- 
lined design of the new eight has 
met with ready acceptance. 

“In those states that have re- 
ported their February registration, 
Graham has 4ained 30 per cent. 
Relatively, the gain is much greater, 
for the ratio of Grahams to the total. 
number of cars registered ig more 
than twice as high as it was one 
year ago in the same states.” 





ing. 


News, the first publication anywhere of the new Ford offer- 
In all essentials the cars shown in the two pictures are 


the same, as our readers may see by looking at the cut on 


200 MEN AT WORK 
ON NEW CHRYSLER 
WEST COAST PLANT 


Los Angeles, March 29.—More 
than 200 men are at work on the 
new $2,000,000 Chrysler Motors West 
Coast factory in east Los Angeles. 
Ground was broken on the 27-acre 
site February 4, and delivery of the 
completed building by the contrac- 
tors is called for on July 1. 

That Chrysler Motors has caught 


(Continued on Page 5) 


*this page. 

It is quite evident that the Ford 
organization is going to emphasize 
the eight-cylinder model, with the 
four as an added attraction at a 
price inducement. Prices will be 
announced Thursday. Edsel Ford 
said yesterday in Detroit that the 
eight-cylinder model] will sell at low 
price field figures and the four will 
sell for still less. 

The bore and stroke of the eight. 
cylinder engine are 3/4x3% inches, 
giving a piston displacement of 221 
cubic inches. The engine is rated 
at 30 taxable horse power and de- 
velops sixty-five brake horse power 
at 3,400 r. p. m. it is stated that 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Auburn Dual Ratio 8 and 12 at Start of Run 


Auburn Dual Ratio Run 
Demonstrates Economy 


New York, March 29.—Fuel econ- 
omy made possible by the use of 
Auburn’s Dual-Ratio feature was 
demonstrated by a test run from 
New York to Atlantic City and re- 
turn which was made under the 
supervision of the New York Auto- 
mobile Club. A_ 160-horsepower 
twelve-cylinder sedan and a 100- 
horsepower eight-cylinder sedan 
were weed in making the test. Both 

ictly stock cars. 


| 


wo cars, driven by B. D. 
Gh .nd H. Taylor of the Auburn 
Cc Pompany, local distributor for 





fal 


~ THIRTIETH EDITION 
OF LATHE BOOK 


Illustrated with several set-ups of 
machining jobs in automotive serv- 
icing work, the book, “How to Run 
a Lathe,” has just come to us from 
the publishers. It is an authorita- 
tive handbook on the care and oper- 
ation of a modern screw-cutting 
lathe, containing information on| 
machine shop work in general and 
jJathe work in particular. The book 
is now in its thirtieth edition, which 
has many revisions and additions to 
previous issues, 

Among the new pages added is a 
section on “Blueprints for the Shop.” 
A blueprint service is offered, cover- 
ing jobs in the machine shop, in 
the home shop, in the automotive 
servicing shop and in the school 
shop. For the novice there are also 
handy one-job manuals covering | 
similar work. The manuals are} 
made up of working drawings and 
step by step instructions for doing 
a single job. 

This edition marks the silver an-! 





feature 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Rates Starting at $2.50 
and the 
Finest Food in their Respective Cities 


wv 
In CLEVELAND its 


THE HOLLENDEN 


ELMER HOGREN, Manager 


1050 ROOMS 


4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room 
In COLUMBUS its 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


TOM A. SABREY, Manager 


655 ROOMS 


In AKRON its 


THE MAYFLOWER 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, Manager 


450 ROOMS 


4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room 
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ated Hotels are in the Heart 
eir Respective Cities 


driver and observer. The mileage 
of the run was 260.4, giving the car 
an actual mileage of 15.66 miles per 
jgallon. The eight-cylinder car, 
|weighing 4,560 pounds gross and 

which was driven 265.3 miles, used 
113.5 gallons of gasoline, showing a 
Auburn and Cord cars, left 8th Ave- | mileage of 19.65 miles per gallon. 
nue and 56th Street at 11.18 a. m.. | Actual driving time was 8 hours and 
leaving time being officially checked 


|}2 minutes, and average speed was 
. : . {approximately 33 miles r hour. 

by Western Union. Varying traffic PP y - 

conditions were encountered 


No additional oil or water was used. 
Both cars used Socony Special gas- 

throughout the trip. The drivers 

were accompanied by E. S. Hartz, 


oline and Pennzoil Motor Oil. 
service Manager, and E. L. MacDon- 


A. R. Gribben, president of the 
local distributorship, expressed sat- 
ald, service representative, of the 
New York Automobile Club. 


isfaction over the results of the run 
At the end of the run the seals 


of the gasoline tanks were opened 
and but 16.625 gallons had been 
used by the twelve-cylinder sed 
weighing 5,380 pounds 








effects not only a marked saving of 


an,|eral wear on all working parts are 
including | cut to a minimum. 


ORDER IN TEXAS 
LIMITING LOAD OF 
TRUCKS REVISED 


Austin, Tex., March 29.—The| 
| attorney-general, James V. Allred, 
has announced that the Federal 
District Court has modified its stay 
order in the case of Sproles vs. Bin- 
ford, in which the court sustained 
the Texas statute limiting the load 
of a motor truck to 7,000 pounds, | 
but granted the plaintiff a tem- | 
porary stay order pending appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Largely as a result 
order, according to Mr. 
merous applications for injunction 
were made to the state district 
} courts, and upon preparing to go to 
trial in some of these the attorney- 
general found 451 individuals, firms 





niversary of the South Bend Lathe 
Works, publishers of this work, and 
has a new attractive flexible cover 
of gray, red and black. It is pocket 
size, 6x9 inches. Originally pub- 
lished in 1907 as a small instruction 
bulletin, the book now contains 160 
pages devoted to all kinds of lathe 
work from installation charts to) 
highly complicated manufacturing 
operations which can be performed | 
with a lathe. More than 300 photos 
and drawings are used to illustrate 
the 400 different types of lathe jobs 
and shop kinks described. 

Among other information, there 
are data on the erection and care of 
a lathe; application and care of 
lathe tools; cutting speeds of met- 
als; centering work; machining on 
centers, on the face plate and in 
chucks; screw-thred cutting; taper 
turning and taper boring; milling in 
the lathe; using various attach-| 
ments, etc. 

Some of the new pages in this 
edition include information on mo- 
service shops; hints on| 
grinding lathe tools; information on 
the use of small lathes and explana-| 
| tions of various motor drives for 
lathe equipment 


of the stay 
Allred, nu- 


t. enf 





restraining orders again: 
ment of the law. 
Upon presenting the 
| the Federal court, he said, the court 
ruled that the stay order should be 
| vacated automatically on 


| the Supreme Court, regardless of 
| whether an appeal had been filed. 
An appeal from the ruling of the 
District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Texas, 
sustaining the 1931 Texas statute 
limiting the length, width, 
and limit of load of motor trucks 
using the public highways of the 
state, has just been filed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


PLAN TRUCK 
Springfield, Mass., 
Co-operation of the 
ciates with the Rules of the Road 
Committee in making a survey of 
trucking routes was pledged by A. A. 
Beauregard, chairman. Information 
will be provided for the study 
relative to all the trucking busi- 
ness interests in the city showing 
where they are located and whether 
their business is local or interurban. 
Members of the Transport Asso- 
ciates will also be acquainted with 
the purpose of the survey to obtain 
their assistance in any way possible. 


SURVEY 
March 29.— 
Transport Asso- 


1050 BATHS 


655 BATHS 





MARCH EMPLOYMENT 
GAINS BELOW LAST YEAR 
Washington, March 29.—Prelim- 
inary estimate of the number of 
unemployed in the United States in 
March is 8,000,000, or about 300,000 
less than in February, according to 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. De- 
crease in unemployment from Feb- 
‘ruary to March,of last year was 
500,000, according to Mr. Green. 


450 BATHS 


height | 





He’ further stated that Dual-Ratio | ™! 


and corporations were protected by | 
orce- 


situation to} 


June 6,| 
| the last day of the present term of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








SPARKS from JJETROIT 


To the Ladies 


* * aa 


Economy in Eating 


* * # 


Cutting Travel Costs 


* * 
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Legislative Watchers 
* * * 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 




















T has remained for Bill James, head of sales promotion 


and advertising of the Hudson Motor Car Company, to 
be a pioneer in a new style of catalogue—nothing more or 
less than special literature designed for the edification of 
the gentler sex. 

So far as I know, this is the first time any one in the 
industry has put forth a catalogue aimed at the woman pros- 
| pect alone. Only I would have suggested that the idea would 
| have been more specific if Bill James had had something 
like “To the Ladies—God Bless ’Em” leading off his fore- 
word, so there would be no misconception as to the recog- 
ition given the women in this literary offering. 
But there can be no doubt, after looking through the 





fuel, but, by reducing engine revo-| two catalogues, one for Hudson and the other for Essex, as 
lutions, oil consumption and gen- | to the intention of the company to call to the attention of 


| women ‘customers the ease, luxury and comfort of the two 
lines. The printers have outdone themselves. The illustra- 
tions do not touch on mechanical features, but emphasize 
the fact that both Hudson and Essex have luxurious fittings 
that should appeal to the women. 

Fitting in a catalogue for women is the last illustration 
in the Hudson book, showing a young mother and infant in 
the back seat, captioned: “So gentle, so steady, so quiet in 
the Hudson ride-controlled pace of the Pacemaker that it 
lulls to restful ease—‘a_ rock- “a- bye ride on any old road’.’ 


GIVING US THE ONC E- “OV "ER, our own Harry Taran- 
tous blew into town Monday, and, as usual, he had something 
to tell us that he thinks worth while passing along to auto- 
mobile manufacturers whose interest in the welfare of their 
workmen leads them to trying anything that might improve 
conditions in the factory. This time it has to do with feeding 
‘the workmen well and economically. 

Tarantous, before leaving Manhattan, had lunched at 
Bernarr Macfadden’s new New York restaurant, where for 
6 cents he had had a bow] of soup, a bow! of cracked wheat, 
bread pudding with raisins, apple cake and a cup of raisin 
| coffee. * xk 
“Tf you don’t think that is a real he-man’s meal, try it,” 
| 


i 
| 


a 


aid the business manager of Automotive Daily News. “That 
is a lot of food and, believe me, I could eat two steaks and 
a lot of potatoes, salads, dessert, etc., and not get as much 
nourishment as I had out of the Macfadden lunch. 

“Adoption of this menu in automotive plants would not 
only save the workers thousands of dollars annually, but 
would make them better workers. Many factories have res- 
taurants for the employees and sell the food at cost, usually 
running around 30 to 40 cents a meal, but under the Mac- 
fadden system each person would save at least 24 cents a 
meal and get food which I believe is healthier than what 
they are now eating.” 


MOVING THE SALES 


sand advertising forces of Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac to General Motors Building, Detroit, 
is going to save a lot of traveling for our journalistic col- 
leagues from outside points. Before these Buick, Olds and 


| Pontiac executives were put under one tent as they are now, 


a New Yorker usually headed for Detroit and, working from 
here, spent two or three days visiting Pontiac, Flint and 
Lansing. 

Which led one of the Easterners to remark jokingly ° 
when R. H. Grant told us of the new set-up: ‘“‘No more excuses 
for us, when making up our expense accounts, of having to 
go to these factories in outlying points. We’ll have to work 
in that new suit of clothes some other way.” 








Then from W. A. P. John, vice-president of Campbell- 
Ewald, came the suggestion: “Well, you still can go to the 


General Motors proving ground at Milford.” 
* 


The Michigan State Pero goes into session at 
Lansing very shortly and W. D. Edenburn, general manager 
of both the Michigan State Automotive Society and the 
Detroit Automobile Dealers’ Association, is packing his suit- 
case to go to. Lansing. 

That automotive interests are fearful of what may hap- 
pen in Lansing is instanced by a letter the Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company is sending out over the signature of H. E, 
Hund, vice-president and general manager, urging its rep- 
resentatives and customers to hammer it home to the sen- 
ators and representatives that they oppose increased taxa- 
tion and deniahding that the cost of state government :be 
reduced. 
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- Possibilities in Direct-by-Mail Advertising 


Lincoln, Neb., Pussies 
Finds Well Prepared 
Circulars Sent Through 
The Mail to Good List of 
Prospects Best Sales 
Promotion Aid 


By JAMES R. LOWELL 

Direci-mail advertising holds great 
possibilities as a business getter, but, 
like all other kinds of advertising, it 
mus: be carefully prepared and dis- 
tinctive, according to George Derk- 
son, Jr., proprietor of the Linccln, 
Neb., Whtel and Brake Service, 324- 
328 Sonth 12th St. Mr. Derkson 
established the first sarage in Lin- 
coln specializing exclusivety in wheel 
and brake service and has been un- 
usually successful in his business. 

“We have tried all kinds of adver- 
tising, including newspaper, per- 
sonal contact, novelties such as 
pencils and blotters, window display 
and pesters,” said Mr. Derkson, “and 
I am convinced that for an auto- 
motive service establishment such as 
we operate there is no sales pro- 
motion aid that gives better returns 
for the amount of money invested 
than well-prepared circulars sent 
through the mail to a good lisi ol 
prospects.” 

Mr, Derkson has found through 
experience that money can be wast- 
ed on direct mailing just as in other 
forms of advertising. Ordinary 
printed or mimeographed sheets 
which lack life or present too much | 
unbroken reading matter to the eye | 


| 


no matter how little the cost of cre- | 


ating such material may be. 

“The old adage that ‘anything 
worth doing is worth doing well’.ap- 
plies especially to direct-mail adver- 
tising matter,” he declared. “If an 
attractive, easy to read and atten- 
tion commanding piece of sales 
literature necessitates the expendi- 
ture of five or six times the amount 
required for an ordinary, uncistinc- 
tive folder which goes into the pros- 
pect’s waste basket nine times out 
of ten, the increased cost is more 
than justified by the increased busi- 
ness involved.” 

During the past six months the 
Lincoln Wheel and Brake Service 
has been holding the volume and 
earnings one would expect under 
normal business conditions, and Mr. 
Derkson attributes this largely to 
an intensive direct-mail campaign. 
By taking the trouble to hob-nob 
with a few of the local printers and 
advertising men he has been able to 
learn considerable about the art of 
preparing direct-mail material and 


has come across @ number of good) 


ideas that he has been able to use 
to excellent advantage in his busi- 
ness. 

For one thing, he has found that 
it pays to use color in his circulars. 
despite the increased cost of using 
more than one color in a printing 
job. He finds, too, that cuts made 
from actual photographs are sure to 
attract attention to a folder, and 
that if such illustrations are prop- 
erly placed on a piece of printed 
material, drawing the attention of 
the eye to the top of the sheet and 
carrying it on down through the 
printed matter, the reader is going 
to get a pretty good idea of what 
the folder is about. 

Drawings, especially if they pic- 
ture action of some sort, are on a 
par with photographs in attracting 
the eye and putting a message across. 
Mr. Derkson has had exceptionally 
good results in his direct-mail ad- 
vertising from using composite illus- 
tration. For example, a_ photo- 
graphed portrait of himself or one 
of his employees is cut out and in- 
serted in another photograph, so as 
to create a novel impression, or the 
actual photograph may be attached 
to a drawing, so that the two pre- 
sent a complete picture. He finds it 
a good idea to have the persons pic- 
tured on his folders speak in the 
approved comic-strip style, in which 
the words are. shown issuing from 
the speaker's mouth. 

“Fear and happiness and all the 
traits and emotions of human be- 
ings may be instilled in the distinc- 
tive folder,” Mr. Derkson said. “For 
instance, it is always effective to use 
the picture of an accident, and then 
by use of the printed word inform 
the prospective customer that he or 


| 
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The Cambridge Moicr Company 
small space advertisement 
the border representing the stage of 





headed, 


of Cambridge, Mass., recently used a 
“The Stage of O. K.’d Cars,” 
a vaudeville theater, the two curtains 


at either side, the announcement easel at the left and a row of footlights 


at the front spelling out the words 


“Cambridge Motor.” 


The body cf the 


space will filled with offerings of used cars, concisely described, at attrac- 


tive st ices. 


Processing of Alloy Steels 


By GEORGE C. STETTER 


A paper read before the Southern 
California Section of the S. A. E. 


So many elements may occur 


naturally in steel, or be added to it | 


in varying amounts with corre- 
sponding variations in effects, that 
it is a difficult matter to determine 


just what constitutes an alloy sieel, 


represent money wasted as a rule,| vem from the standpoint of chemi- 


cal composition alone. When it is 
further considered that the different 


methods of manufacture also exert 
their influence, and that certain 
elements may be added or allowed 
to remain, for widely different rea- 
sons, the difficulty of deciding on 
an adequate definition becomes ap- 
parent. The definition of an alloy 
steel suggested by Henry Hibbard 
seems to be the best offered: 
“Alloy steel is steel that contains 
one or more elements other than 
carbon in sufficient proportion to 


modify, or improve substantially, 
and positively, some of its useful 
properties.” 


Alloy steels are made by the open 
hearth process, both acid and basic, 
by the electric and crucible process. 
The alloying elements utilized in the 
S. A. E. series of alloy steels are 
nickel, tungsten, chrome, vanadium, 
manganese, Silicon and molybde- 
num. These elements are used 
singly to form ternary steels, or ina 
combination of two to form quar- 
ternary steels. Since the largest 
tonnage of steels in the S. A. E. 
series is manufactured by the basic 
open hearth process—that process 
will be discussed at this time. 

The basic open hearth furnace 
is a rectangular brick structure sup- 
ported on the sides and ends by 
vertical and steel buckstays, which 
are trussed together by a series of 
adjustable tie rods. The hearth is 
composed of a basic material of ap- 
proximately ten inches thick, placed 
on a foundation of brick and con- 
crete. The walls and roof are built 
up Of silica brick, with a section of 
chrome brick at the edge of the bath 
area. 

The charge consists of limestone, 
coke, scrap and pig iron, and is 
placed in the furnace in the order 





she can avoid such a predicament 
by having his or her brakes inspect- 
ed regularly and kept in good re- 
pair.” 

In addition to maintaining the 
volume of his Service and repair 
business at a high level, Mr. Derk- 
son has been successful in moving 
his line of accessories much faster 
than the average garagemen. When 
the accessory business gets too dull 
he tucks a car heater or similar 
accessory under his arm and goes 
out to make personal contacts with 
certain of the prospects he always 
keeps listed. Mr. Derkson’s. person- 
ality also enters largely into his 
business, and he has a knack for 
keeping his friends pulling for him 
and his business, while his customers 
almost invariably are boosters of 
his business, due to the fact that 
he employs only expert mechanics 
and insists on every job being done 
right before it leaves his shop. 


| mentioned by means of a mechani- 
cal charging machine. 

The fuel for the melting and re- 
fining of the charge may be gas, tar, 
| pulverized coal or oil. A burner is 
located at each end of the furnace, 
and the flame is reversed at regular 
intervals. The purification of the 
hot metal is brought about through 
the oxidizing influence of the iron 
oxides and the fluxing properties of 
the limestone. As the charge is 
melted down and is _ progressing 


refining process, samples of the mol- 
ten metal are removed from the 
furnace and tested. The melter in 
charge runs fracture tests, whereby 
he is able to determine closely the 
carbon content. As the heat nears 
the end of the working period, sam- 
ples are sent to the chemical labra- 
vory, where preliminary analyses are 
imade. From the information ob- 
| tained on these tests the time and 
amount of the additions are calcu- 
lated to give the heat its proper 
chemical ranges to meet the speci- 
fications to which it was ordered. 
The superintendent, knowing the ef- 
ficiency of the alloys to be added 
and the amount of metal in the 
charge, can accurately make his de- 
terminations as to the proper addi- 
tions to be made. 

The following elements are added 





the furnace: 

Nickel, chrome, 
molybdenum. 

Ladle additions are made when 
adding silicon; vanadium and sul- 
phur. Tungsten is always added 
to the furnace and is used only in 
the electric process. 

In order to control the finished 
analysis the chemical composition 
of the additions are ordered to a 
definite specification and the tem- 
perature of the bath controlled. The 
time of adding to the time of tap- 
ping must be maintained to pre- 
vent the oxidation loss. 

The temperature at the time of 
; tapping from the furnace to~ the 
ladle is taken by means of an opti- 
cal pyrometer. A complete record 
is kept of each heat from the time 
of its inception at charging until 
the bars are stored in the ware- 
house. This record contains chemi- 
cal and physical properties and the 
percentage of the good material to 
the losses from various sources. The 
chemical] analysis is made from 
samples taken during’ the teeming 
of the metal from ladle to ingots, 
and physical tests are made on the 
finished product as rolled or forged. 

During teeming from ladle to 
moulds the temperature of the 
metal, the rate of pour in tons per 
minute and temperature of the 
molds are noted. 

There are several types of moulds 
classified as to size, contour and 
method of pouring. The addition of 
a hot top, or refractory top, to the 
molds is made to restrict the piped 
area and most moulds are tapered 
with the large end at the top. Sur- 
face condition of the ingot is im- 
proved by the addition of a coating 
of tar solution to the mold sur- 
face. 


manganese and 





(Te Be Continued) 


| . s ‘ s ' 
| meeting of the American Chemical 
| Scciéty, 


| The following are summaries of a| 





Chemical Society Papers 
Develop Automotive Interest 


New Orleans, La., March 29.—The cal Constitution of Oxidized Drying 
Oil Films. A. C. Elm and G. W. 
Standen. 

The two outstanding hypotheses 
of the yellowing of drying oil films 
agree that the compounds respon- 
sible for the yellow color are oxida- 
tion products of the more highly 
unsaturated glycerides, but disagree 
on the probable constitution of 
a considerable automotive interest.) thesc oxyns. According to one 


The author discusses some of the; hypothesis the yellowing is caused 


which is being held here at 
ithe St. Charles Hotel, has dedveloped 
a number of papers interesting from | 
the automotive point of view, This | 
is particularly true of the Division | 
of Paint and Varnish Chemistry. 


number of the papers, which have 





with | 
| plored 





through the various stages of the} 
| light, 


to the charge while it is still in! 


| 


| developed from conditions that were 


| Nitrocellulose Lacquers in the South 








problems connected with the paint-|by the formation of polyketones 
ing of southern yellow pine andj| having the carbonyl groups in ad- 
cypress of the different grades em-| jacent positions in the fatty acid 
in the South. He touches/chain. The other hypothesis claims 
upon the use of various thinners| that the yellow color is due to the 
for the priming coat, and more es- | Kketo-cnol tautomerism of keto-hy- 
pecially the types of special primers| droxy compounds formed from the 
to be employed under severe con-/| oil peroxides by a simple intramo- 
ditions of exposure. Refers to some | lecular rearrangement. According to 
of the defects which occur upon|the accepted theories on the rela- 
painted surfaces unless they are| tion between the chemical constitu- 
properly primed. |} tion and the color of organic com- 
pounds, keto-hydroxy compounds of 
this type, however, must be expected 
to be colorless. 

In order to test this theoretical 
| deduction, dihydroxy, keto-hydroxy 
and polyketo derivaties of fatty 
acids were prepared and examined 
for selective absorption of light 
using a Hilger spectrograph. The 
theory that at least two carbonyi 
groups in 1, 2 position are necessary 
to produce visible color was sub- 
stantiated. 

The Flocculation, Dispersion and 
Settling of Pigments in Relation to 
Absorption. L. W. Ryan, W. D. Har- 
kins and D. M. Gans. 

When suspended in a liquid con- 
taining a polar-nonpolar compound 
pigments adsorb on their surfaces a 
monomolecular film of the polar- 
nonpolar compound. This adsorp- 
tion has a marked influence on the 
flocculation, dispersion and settling 
of the pigments. Experiments on 
the settling of various pigments in 
very dry, pure organic liquids and 
also in organic mixtures show re- 
markable differences between the 
extent of the settling when (1) the 
pure Hquid or solution consists en- 
tirely of non-polar nOtécules, (2) 
either all, or a small fraction, of the 
molecules are present to give a 
type, and (3) water is also present. 
In case 1 the suspension is highly 
flocculated and the volume of the 
suspension large, for example, 16 cc. 
per cc. of solid with a certain pig- 
ment. In case 2 the flocculation 


W. Courtney Wilson 


The South supplies basic raw ma- 
terials for pyroxylin lacquers among 
which are cotton, used for making 
nitrocellulose, sulphur which is used 
in the sulphuric acid used in the 
nitration, and cane molasses from 
which the alcohol that is used in 
lacquers is made. 

The South has also played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
modern lacquers. Extremes of hu- 
midity found in many sections of 
the South; greater intensity of 
especially ultra-violet light; 
and other special conditions existing 
in more restricted areas have pre- 
sented problems to the lacquer 
manufacturer. Research on these 
problems has resulted in a steady 
improvement of lacquers, so that 
lacquer finishes now successfully 
meet these conditions. These im- 
provements have come through the 
development of new resins, plasti- 
cizers, and pigments, in the im- 
provement of older raw materials, 
and in the formulation of the 
lacquers. New tests which more 
closely approximate the forces caus- 
ing the failure of finishes have been 
developed. Many of these tests were 





first encountered as lacquer prob- 
lems existing in the use of lacquers 
in the South. 
Petroleum Tank Coatings 
Brian Mead 


Paints for tankage in the oil in- 
dustry are used for two purposes. 
The first and less exacting is for the 
outside of tankage, in which case 
the choice is large and excellent 
progress has been made. The second 
is for the protection of inner surfaces 
of tankage against corrosive liquids 
and vapors encountered when hand- 
ling petroleum products. Paints for 
this service must not only meet the 
normal requirements for a good 
paint but must in addition be capable 


(Continued on Page 7) 


PETERSON OF CELLULOID 
CORP. HEADS CONTEST 


Newark, N. J., March 29.—Fifth 
annual statewide interplant safety 
contest will be held October 1 to 
December 31, Fred M. Rosseland, 
general secretary of the general 
committee for the contests, an- 


of withstanding the action of com- | nounces. 
binations of corrosive media as| Mr. Rosseland has been elected 
liquid water and water vapor, light |secretary. Arthur E. Peterson, 


works manager of the Celluloid Cor- 
poration, was re-elected chairman, 
and Deputy Commissioner of Labor 
John Roach was re-elected director. 

A comparison of the 1931 record 
of the contest with a similar contest 
in New York state showed that the 
average plant in the New Jersey 
contest was larger than the average 
plant in the New York contest. The 
frequency rate of the plants in the 
New York contest was 14.5, whereas, 
in the New Jersey contest it was 
12.65. The severity rates, however, 
were 2.45 in the New Jersey contest 
and 2.06 in the New York contest, 
showing a slightly higher rate in 
New Jersey. 


oils and oil vapors, hydrogen sulphide 
and organic sulphides, and finally 
oxygen from the air. In addition to 
this, especially for use-in the South, 
they must be sufficiently flexible to 
stand large fluctuations in tempera- 
ture. 

A Study of Drying Rates of Syn- 
thetic Resins With Drying Oils. 
Charles Allen Thomas and Paul E. 
Marling. 

The drying time of china wood 
and linseed oils has been studied 
under various conditions of light, 
air, and temperature. The drying 
time of these oils and synthetic 
resins has been studied under 
similar conditions of light, air and 
temperature. Metallic driers have 
been used with the drying oils alone 
and with mixtures of drying oils and 
synthetic resins. Organic driers 
have been used with the drying oils 
alone and with mixtures of drying 
oils and synthetic resins. Combin- 
ations of metallic and organic 
driers have been used with drying 
oils alone and with mixtures of dry- 
ing oils and synthetic resins. Com- 
parative results of the various tests 
are tabulated. 

The Yellewing of Drying Oils. The 
Relation Between Color and Chemi- 


JOPLIN CHRYSLER DEALER 
ANNOUNCES EXPANSION 
Joplin, Mo., March 29.—Tentative 
plans have been made by Charles 
Gorman of the Gorman Motor Com- 
pany, Chrysler dealer here for sev- 
eral years, for construction of a 
large new garage building to be 
used chiefly for used cars. Gorman 
believes a garage and used car sales 
offices located in another section 
of town would speed the movement 
of trade-ins and give his concerm ® 
new outlet for its used cars, 
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A Congressional Bombshell 


ISQUIETING news comes to us from Washington. 
There is every indication at the present moment that 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives will shortly recommend the imposition of an excise 
tax on the manufacture and sale of motor’ vehicles. This 
proposal had been made earlier in the session, but was later 
shelved in the effort to enact a general sales tax, which 
would have included motor vehicles, but only as one industry 
among many and not singled out for special invidious at- 
tention. ee 

The automotive industry has consistently maintained 
its willingness to bear its share of any taxation levied gen- 
erally, but has protested vigorously and righteously against 
being singled out to carry the stigma of a special tax on its 
activities and products. 

If Congress singles out the automotive industry for a 
special excise tax, it is in effect saying to the prospective 
purchaser of a motor vehicle: “This is no time to buy a car 
or a truck. A motor vehicle this year is distinctly a luxury. 
If you insist on buying one, you will have to pay a tax on 
your luxury purchase.” 

It is particularly unfortunate that this probable action 
by the Ways and Means Committee comes coincidentally 
with the heroic effort of the united automotive industry to 
get business off the dead center on which it has been resting. 
During the next two weeks the automotive industry is stag- 
ing one of the most comprehensive campaigns for business 
ever undertaken by any commercial group. General Motors 
is staging elaborate shows of its varied products in fifty- 
five cities throughout the country. It is backing these dis- 
plays with great sums of money spent in advertising. Henry 
Ford is contributing to this campaign by making the first 
showing of his new models, for which the entire country, 
including his competitors, has been anxiously waiting. Prac- 
tically every other automotive vehicle manufacturer will 
join this campaign with intensive advertising effort and 
other sales promotion activities. The industry is spending 
its money liberally to try and get its own business started, 
an accomplishment that would immediately be reflected in 
general conditions. And Congress apparently is selecting 
the period of this intensified promotion campaign for busi- 
ness to explode the bomb of an excise tax on automotive 
products. 

The action of the Ways and Means Committee, unfor- 
tunately only too probable, is bitterly resented by the farm 
group in Congress. The claim submitted in behalf of the 
farmers is that an excise tax on motor vehicles is practically 
a levy on the tools of the agricultural trade. The farmer 
today can no more carry on his work without the motor 
vehicle than he can get along without plows and harrows 
and similar implements. Conditions during the past few 
years have tended toward the pauperization of the farmer. 
He can scarcely make a living from his land as it is, and 
yet Congress now proposes to place a still further handicap 
on the agriculturist by taxing one of the basic tools of his 
business. 

Practically alone among industries, automotive manu- 
facture is making a courageous fight to revive business. 
Many industries cannot go out and promote sales in the way 
in which our own is doing. They must perforce wait quies- 
cent for business to revive through other channels, The 
automotive industry has a product that can be promoted 
intensively for increased sales; it has the courage and it 
is spending its own money to try and get started again. 
Economists generally agree that if the automotive business 
can get under way again, it may very likely start revival 
in other lines of trade. 

Is it necessary for Congress to place a serious, perhaps 
completely stultifying, handicap on the one industry that 
is actively fighting to overcome depression and start revival 
of business? 


350 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Alexander Johnston, Editor 
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MARCH AUTOMOTIVE 
MAGAZINE LINEAGE 


NEAR 1931 FIGURES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the total in national and farm 
magazines was $4,093,640, a drop of 
11.0 per cent. from $4,600,397 spent 
during the corresponding period a 
year ago. National magazines ac- 
counted for $3,841,400 of this total, 
off 8.1 per cent., and national farm 
magazines accounted for $252,240, 
off 40.2 per cent. 

The gain in radio served to bring 
the total for all three classifications 
to $2,080,735 in February, a gain of 
2.9 per cent, over last year, but for 
the first two months the figure was 
$3,125,606, a drop of 3.8 per cent. 


ATLANTIC CITY PLANS 
BIG G. M. EXHIBIT 


Atlantic City, N.-J., March 29.— 
roms General Motors exhibit next 
| Saturday on the Steel Pier will be 
the most complete exhibit of its 
|} kind ever staged in this city. 

The showing here will be like the 
55 similar displays held simulta- 
neously in as many important cities 


of the United States during the 
week of April 2 to 9. 

Doors to the exhibition will be 
opened at noon, Saturday. Each 


day, thereafter, the exhibit will be 
open from 10 a. m. to 11 p. m. 


[| COMING EVENTS | 


nel 


MARCH 
28-Apr.1—New Orleans, La. American 
Chemical Society, meeting. 


APRIL 


2-10—Detroit, Mich. Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, National Aircraft 
show. 

5-.6—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, 21st National Aero- 
nautical meeting. 

7-30—Tel Aviv, Palestine. Levant Fair. 

11-16—Boston, Mass. American Oil Burner 
Association, Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion. 


11-13—Asbury Park, N. J. Automobile 
Show 
12-27—Milan, Italy. International Auto- 


mobile Salon. 

21-22—Cleveland, O. National Petroleum 
Association, semi-annual meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland. 

23-May 2—Zagreb, Jugo-Slavia, Automobile 
Salon 


27-29—New York city. American Welding 

Society 
MAY 

1- &—Penzan, Poland. International Fair 

2- 6—Philadelphia, Pa. American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, manage- 
ment division meeting. 

4- 6—Honolulu, Hawaii. National For- 
eign Trade Council 

4- j—Dublin, Ireland. Commercial Car 


Show. 
7-11—Cleveland, O. American Society for 
Testing Materials, meeting 


7-16—Budapest, Hungary. International 
Fair, 

12-13—Cleveland, 0. American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association, meet- 


ing. 


16-20—San Francisco, Cal. United States 


Chamber of Commerce, annual 
meeting. 

19-20—Chicago, Ill. National Battery 
Manufacturers Association, meet- 


ing, Hotel Sherman. 
23-28—Chicago, Il. Radio Manufacturers 
Association, meeting, Hotel Sher- 


man. 
25-28—Belfast, Ireland. Commercial Car 
Show. 
30—Indianapolis, Ind. 
500 Mile Sweepstakes. 


International 


JUNE 

Bordeaux, France. Automobile 
Show 
Cork Ireland, Commercial Car 
Show. 
Paris, France.—International Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
sixth annual Motor Transport 
Congress. 

1- 3—Tulsa, Okla. American Petroleum 
Institute, mid-year meeting, Mayo 


Hotel. 

8-11—State College, Pa. American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Na- 
tional Oil and Gas Meeting. 

12-1;—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meeting. 

20-24—Atlantic City, N. J. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annual) 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. .. 


JULY 
%—France. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. 
5- 9—Seuthampton, England. Commer- 


cial Car Show, 
9-10—Belgium. Grand Prix Automobile 


Race. 
1i7—Germany. Grand Prix Automobile 

Race. 

20-22—Llandrindod, Wales. Commercial] 
Car Show. 

OCTOBER 

3- i—Washington, D. C. National Safety 
Council, meeting. 

3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metal Ex- 


position, 174th Regiment Armory. 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director. 

i—Buffalo, N. Y¥. National Meta) 
Congress. Sponsored by American 
Society for Steel Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
ot American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 
on, 

6-16—Paris, France. 


ae Te International. Auto- 
m e ow, passenger cars. 
43-22—Lendon, England. Olympia Show. 














In This Corner.... 


Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 
have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. The 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 
opinions of our readers, They are not necessarily ours. If you have 
something to say en any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 


















When a Quick Follow-Up 
Helps Trade . 


H. Grant, vice-president in charge 
of sales.” 

In other words, you need not be 
alarmed about your status as a 






Automotive Daily News: Inclosed 
is a bulletin I am sure you will be 
interested in, as it refers every Pon- 
tiac dealer to the Automotive Daily 
News. I am sure you can make good 
use of the inclosed. 

We are readers and boosters of 
your A, D. N. 

Wishing you a lot of good luck 
and a wider circulation, I am. 

EDWARD LYNN, 
George F. Martyn, Inc., 9704 Ja- 
maica Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 








Pontiac dealer. This consolidation 
plan affects only the wholesale end 
of the business and is one of the 
soundest and most constructive 
moves that General Motors Corpo- 
ration could make at this time to 
reduce its supervision expense in 
line with the reduced volume. 
This consolidation will strengthen 
the parent corporation very materi- 
ally, which, of course, is a very de- 
sirable thing for all of its dealers. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY, 
New York Zone, 
C. L. Alexander. 
Cc. L. ALEXANDER, 
Zone Manager. 








To all Pontiac Dealers in the New 
York zone: Subject: Consolidation 
of General Motors Divisions. 

I know you have been thinking a 
lot in the last few days about the 
many press notices with reference 
to the consolidation of several of 
the car units of the General Motors 
Corporation, 

If you have not yet seen this I 
would refer you to the March 25th 
issue of the Automotive Daily News, 
which contains a statement by our 
vice-president, Mr. R. H. Grant, to 
the effect that “the dealer status 












H._ E. BLAKESLEE JOINS 
CENTRAL MOTOR SALES CO. 
Worcester, Mass., March 29.— 
Harry E. Blakeslee for more than 
fifteen years associated with the 
automobile industry has joined the 














































will be unchanged by the G. M.| Central Motor Sales Company, Park 
consolidation.” Avenue, distributor of Pierce-Arrow 

In effect the statement is as fol- | motor cars. Mr. Blakeslee was first 
lows: to establish a Pierce-Arrow sales 


and service in Worcester opening 
about ten years ago when the 
Worcester territory was taken over 
from J. W. McGuire of Boston who 
at that time was the principal dis- 
tributor in New England for these 
cars. More recently Mr. Blakeslee 
has been connected with Cadillac 
coming from there back to Pierce- 
Arrow. 


“No consolidations of dealer or dis- 
tributor organizations are antici- 
pated under the new set-up of ex- 
ecutive personnel of Buick, Oldsmo- 
bile and Oakland divisions of Gen- 
eral Motors, as announced today by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., other than the 
usual consolidations under former 
factory arrangements, according to 
a statement today attributed to R. 














Standards Have 





Changed 
CARS are better—every part that 
goes to make up the car has 


been improved. 


Timing gears have kept pace! The 
new Textolite gear represents the 
finest and most modern practice in 
timing drive. 

Quiet—reliable—long-lived, Tex- 

tolite is a token of good manufac- 
ture throughout the car. 
There is no compromise with ac- 
curacy in a good gear drive. It is 
a token of good manufacture through- 
out the car. 
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KNUDSEN REALIGNS 
PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FORCES AT PONTIAC 


(Continued from Page 1) 


head of Buick and Olds. cC. T. 
Christopher, vice-president in charge 
of operations at the local plant, 
also is transferred to Flint with 
Reuter. 

“We do not plan any great shake- 
up,” Mr. Knudsen said this morning. 
“Our main idea is to get squared 
away and start working as we never 
have before. We're going to build 
a lot of automobiles all the way 
along the line.” 

Hugh Dean, plant manager at 
Detroit, and Arnold Lenz, manager 
of the Grey Iron Foundry at Sagi- 
naw, become assistant manufactur- 
ing managers of Chevrolet under 
Charles E. Wetherald. Lenz will 
take Tanner’s place and Dean will 
have supervision of the Detroit and 
Toledo plants. 

William Notman, general super- 
intendent of the motor division at 
Flint, succeeds MacGregor and Will- 
iam Scott, night superintendent of 
the motor plant, succeeds Notman. 
James Miller, Saginaw foundry su- 
perintendent, succeeds Lenz as man- 
ager there. 


NEW CAR SALES OFF 
IN EAST; FEBRUARY 
BELOW YEAR AGO 


(Continued from Page 1) 





against 10,760 in January, a decline 
of 7 per cent., and comparing with 


13,034 in February, 1931, off 23.3 per | 


Registrations in this state in| 


cent. 
January topped a year ago. 
Pennsylvania reported February 
registrations of 7,239, 
6,325 in January, a gain of 14 per 
eent.. and comparing with 8.839 a 
year ago, a decrease of 18 per cent. 


New Jerscy’s February total was | 


3,892, as against 4,450 in January, 
off 12 per cent. and comparing 


per cent. 

Registrations of new cars 
2,820, as against 3,135 in the pre- 
ceding month, off 10 per cent., and 
comparing with 4,077 a year ago, off 
31 per cent. 

Connecticut reported a February 
total of 1,049, as against 1,041 in 
thhe preceding month, a gain of 
less than 1 per cent., and comparing 
with 1,669 a year ago, off 38.3 per | 
cent. | 

The following table compares 
February registrations of new cars| 


in these states with those in the| 
same state in February, 1931: | 
Jan, 
1932 1931 1932 | 
Connecticut ....1,049 1,699 1,041} 
Massachusetts .2,820 4,077 3,135) 
New Jersey ....3,892 5,184 4.450 
New York ..... 9,994 13,034 10,760 
Pennsylvania ~.7,239 8839 6,325 
Totals 24,994 32,843 25,711 | 
WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY 


TAKES MONTCLAIR LEASE 


Montelair, N. J., March 29.—The 
Western Auto Supply Company has | 
taken a lease on the store and base- | 
ment at 663 Bloomfield Ave. In- 
cluded in the lease is a store at 50 
Valley Road, which joins with the 
Bloomfield Avenue property, to be 
used as a service station. The sup- 
ply company, with headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo., operates a chain 
of seventy stores, all east of the 
Mississippi River. Don A. Davis, 
president, and Paul E. Connor, East- 
ern district manager, negotiated the 
leace. 


BOSTON 


FOR modern travelers 
by air, rail or highway 
here's a cordial wel- 
come and complete 
hotelservice. Wide va- 
riety of restaurants. 
Roomwith bath—single 
$3-$5. Double $4-$8. 
Garage service. 


HOTEL LENOX 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. on either side of Copley Sa. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


ont St. near Boston Common 
t. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 
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with 5,194 in February, 1931, off oll 
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Massachusetts in February totaled | 
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NEW FORD OPENS JOBS 
FOR 120,000 IN FORD 
DEALERSHIPS ALONE 


New York, March 29.—Horace E. 
De Lisser, one of the leading Ford 
dealers in this city, announced to- 
day that the introduction of the 
new Ford on Thursday would en- 
able him to put forty men back to 
work. 


Mr. De Lisser estimates on the 
basis of what the announcement 
of the new models would do for 


his own organization, that it will put 
a total of 120,000 men back at work 
in the various Ford dealerships 
throughout the country. This em- 
ployment will be entirely indepen- 
dent of the additions made to the 
factory and assembly plant pay rolls. 
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200 MEN AT WORK 
ON NEW CHRYSLER 
WEST COAST PLANT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the spirit of California is evidenced. 
An entirely southern California 
treatment is to be used in the whole 
design. The motif is Spanish, with 
light buff stucco and a bright red 
tile roof, 

The entire first floor of the of- 
fice building, which is 56x200 feet, 
will be a showroom, in which a com- 
plete exhibit of passenger cars, 
trucks and other products of Chrys- 
ler Motors will be maintained. 

The main manufacturing building, 
1,100 feet long and 305 feet wide, 
will be of steel, brick and concrete, 






only will be used in daylight opera- 
tion of the plant. 

Particular attention is being given 
to the equipment that will be in- 
stalled in the plant, Factory en- 
gineers have developed new ideas in 
finishing ovens, cold processes of 
rust-proofing, co-ordinated con- 
veyors, etc., that will hdve a very 
interesting expression in the equip- 
ping of this plant. 

Heat-trapped ovens will be raised 
from the floor to allow workmen to 
walk under them but will not pro- 
trude through the roof of the plant. 

To satisfy the desire for striking 


colors. which exists on the West 
Coast, provision will be made for 
finishing cars in the lighter and 


many varied colors. For the fenders 
and other chassis sheet metal 
usually dedne in black enamel, pro- 
vision will be made to finish them 
in colors complementary to this car. 

The first two departments to be 


; 









supply repair parts to the public 
through all Chrysler Motors dealers 
in the West Coast area and Dodge 
Brothers Truck Manufacturing and 
Assembling, which has been op- 
erated for several years at Stockton, 
Cal. The equipment for building and 
finishing 200 bodies and chassis 
daily and assembling and shipping 
200 complete automobiles daily will 
be installed later. 


HOOVER TO HONOR MACAULEY 


Detroit, March 29. — President 
Hoover will present the Collier 
trophy award for 1931 to Alvan 


Macauley, president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, in Washing- 
ton, March 31. The formal presen- 
tation will take place at the White 
House. 


A, C. CANADIAN PLANT 
READY FOR PRODUCTION 


Toronto, March 29.—A. C. Spark 








one story, high clearance type, with 
ventilation through the roof, of saw- 
tooth construction. The north light 


Fennell, 








equipped, according to Charles H. 
Chrysler works engineer. 
will be Service Parts which will 





start up manufacturing at a 
plant in St. Catherines soon. 


offers next year’s features 


TODAY 


ARE YOU SELLING THEM? 


Under the gleaming metal and stream- 
ing lines, under the beauty and flair 
and distinction . . . 
bile’s real selling story. It isn’t merely 
the handsomest, most stylish car of 
1932 . . . it’s an engineering job that 


there is Hupmo- 


creates sales. 


Do mechanical details bore your cus- 
tomers? If they do, then it’s because 
you are not telling them of Hupmo- 


. . of the 


selling points they offer now, and 


bile’s exclusive features . 


that competition may offer next year. 


Here are nine outstanding features 
(and there are 9] others in the 1932 
“Hundred Feature” Hupmobile). 
Every one is a proven improvement — 
a successful survivor of the most rigid 
automotive tests known to engineer- 
ing science. That’s the reason why 
every motor car purchaser is inter- 
ested in Hupmobile today, and why 
every dealer should be interested 
in these new and exclusive features. 





1... Long or short legs fit this door. It 
doesn’t require a contortionist to get in or 


out. 
2... Hupmobile’s new X-frame combines 


strength, rigidity, safety and flexibility. 


3...Front-end shimmy is positively 
ended with the exclusive chassis torsional 


stabilizer. 


4... Tubular front axle, underslung front 
springs and reduced unsprung weight 


mean velvety riding comfort. 


5... Hupmobile’s patented rear engine 


° 
mounting assures absolute quiet, with no 


metal-to-metal contact. 


6... Synchro-silent transmission with 
genuine Free-Wheeling makes driving a 
pleasure. 


7 ... There's only one efficient ride control 
—and that is automatic and thermostatic. 


8 . . . Perfected lubrication in all tempera- 
tures through the latest oil temperature 
regulator. 


9... Anew Hypoid rear axle means low 
overall height, extreme quiet and longer life. 





Car buyers today want more than mere 
beauty. They demand the best in perform- 
ance . . . the ultimate in value. Hupmobile 
meets these demands with the car of a hun- 
dred features “**. a car that offers next 
year’s innovations today. 


Every dealer should be familiar with these 


HUPP MOTOR 


CAR 


outstanding sales points . . . then compare 
them with the car he represents. We be- 
lieve that Hupmobile offers more for the 
money, maintains a much higher standard 
of quality and better meets the demands 
of the times than any, car in or anywhere 
near its price class. Profitable territory 
open. We invite your correspondence. 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Plug Company, of- Michigan, is to 
new 


eS 


HUPMOBILE 








Trade Association News 








New York Merchan 
Hold Annual Election’ 


Confronted one of the most 
important years in its existence, the 
annual election of officers of the 
Automobile Merchants 
of New York, Inc., again placed a 
splend:diy representative and spe- 


by 


cially able men at the stecring- 
wheel of the organization. 
For a second time within four 


years C. B. Warren has been elected 
president of the 
Automobile Mer- 
chants Associa- 
tion of Ne Cre 
Inc. The 
ization, 

ing some ol 
most asiute 
ness heads 
metropolis, 


c.gan- 
compris- 
the 
busi- 
in the 


re- 





called hjm to fur- 
ther leadership 
with a  Cerinite 
_— a 
assurance of hat ©: B. Warren 
they can expec. from him. 
Cc. B. Warren has served as an 


executive in the metropolitan terri- 
tory since 1913, at 
joined C. W. Nash as general] man- 
ager of the Genera] Motors Truck 
Company, 2 branch of the General 
Motors Corporation. When Mr. 


Nash resigned frcm General Mctors | 


Association | 


which time he | 





nts 


| part of this country as his territory 
|for Nash cars and trucks, which 
| comprised New York state, northern 
| half af New Jersey and the borger- | 
ing counties of Connecticut. “Under 
| the leadership of C. B. Warren, the 
Warren Nash Motor Corporation 
was organized in 1917, and has Ge- | 
veloped into one of the most suc-| 


|cessful franchises in the meiro- 
politan territory. In the year 1926, 


Mr. Warren served as president of 


the National Automobile Dealers | 
| Association, and is recognized as 
|} having contributed much to the 


| automobile industry nationally. 
Guy O. Simons of Simons-Stew- | 
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of the Relay Motors Corporation 


Before the merger with the Relay 
Motors Corporation, he was the Gar- 
ford representative and is very ac- 
AS 


tive in the motor truck field. 
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Herbert 
Happersburg 





Guy O. Simons 


second vice-president and director 
of the Automobile Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., since 


| 1925, Mr. Happersberg has served on 


various committees including traffic, 
membership and motor.-truck divi- 
sion. 

George Stowe continues as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the associa- 





art Company was elected first vice- 
president. Mr. Simons is exception- 


ally well equipped to meet the 
divers problems which will be 
|placed before the association this 
| year. 


The wide knowledge which he has 
gained as president of the Detroit 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
president of the Michigan State Au- | 
tomobile Association, and director | 
of the National Automobile Deal- | 
ers Association gives him an ex- 
cellent background of understand- | 
ling for the questions which will be 


| brought up for decision. 


Herbert Happersberg continues as 


to manufacture a car cf his own,| second vice-president of the asso- 


he offered to Mr. Warren the finest‘ ciation. 


— 


Cumulative New Co 


In this table, 47 states and the District of Columbia. 


He is also vice-president 








2 





George Stowe ilarry G. Bragg 


|tion. Mr. Stowe came to New York j 


from Boston in 1909, when he be- 
came vice-president and general 
manager of the Chalmers Motor 
Car Company. He continued in that 








the Mitchell Car Company. He 
acted in that capacity until August, 
1921, when he accepted the vice- 
presidency and general mamagership 
of the Reo Motor Car Company of 
New York, Inc., which position he 
now holds, 

Harry G. Bragg, who continues as 





general manager, has occupied this | 


position for nine years. In that time 
there has been a large increase in 
membership, with a corresponding 
gain in duties. Mr. Bragg has won 
commendation from the organiza- 
tion and those affiliated, for guid- 
ance of affairs which came under 
his jurisdiction. 
| Herbert G, McLear continues as 
counsel of the association. 
At the annual meeting held on 
March 15 the bylaws were amended 
| to increase the number of directors 
from twelve to fifteen, so that the 
directorate of the Automobile Mer- 
chants Association of New York, 
Inc., for 1932, in addition to 
‘officers, includes: R. B. Cole, Hud- 
'son Motor Car Company of New 
| York, Inc.; W. L, Colt, Dodge Mo- 
tors, New York, Inc.; Lee J. East- 


man, Packard Motor Car Company | 


|of New York; D. C. Fenner, Mack 
| International Motor Truck; E. W. 
| Headington, Stutz New York Com- 


' |pany, Inc.; C. H. Larson, Cutting, 


Larson Company, inc.; Theodore | 
Luce, Theodore Luce, Inc.; A. W.| 
| Pickett, Willys-Overiand, Inc.; A. E. | 
| Randall, Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany; A. G. Southworth, Glidden | 
Buick Corporation, and C. K. Whit- | 
taker, Stude»aker Sales Corporation | 
| of America. 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY | 
NEWS BRING 2ESULTS ! 


mmercial Car Registration Statistics, Ja 


Returns for today: The District of Columbia. 


Comparative figures for January, 1931, will be found on Page 


~ 
4. 


position until 1916, when he became 
president and general manager of 


the | 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


DOEHLER DIE CASTING 


New York, March 29.—The Doeh- 
ler Die Casting Company has decid- 
ed to abandon its policy of diversi- 
fication which had carried it into 
the aluminum utensil retailing field 
and other lines affiliated with the 
| die casting business. 

The company is negotiating a 
merger for its subsidiary, the Doeh- 
ler Furniture Company, whose unit, 
DoehlIer Vending Machines, Inc., 
will be discontinued and joined with 
the parent company. The die cast- 
ing divisions of the Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass Corporation and the 
Newton Die, Casting Corporation,’ 
the latter owned formerly by the 
National Lead Company, have been 
absorbed. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 

New York, March 29.—The Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company reports for 
1931 a net loss after ordinary and 
special charges of $2,909,117, against 
a net profit of $9,034,220, or 60 cents 
a share on 15,000,000 shares in 1930. 
The company charged off $560,000 
for general purposes and reserves 
'and $650,000 for depreciation in the 
‘values of securities. 


DENY MERGER 

Milwaukee, March 29.—Officials 
of the A. O. Smith Corporation em- 
phatically deny reports that merger 
negotiations between the company 
and the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration are in progress. They state 
that a delegation of United States 
Steel Corporation representatives 
had conferred with officials of the 
Smith Corporation on steel speci- 
fications. 





nuary, 1932 


Commercial Car figures do not include busses. 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Mlinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, [l., and New Jersey, which 


are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. 


Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, are included in New York state totul 


Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. Some of this data has been published 


previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers, 
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disappears if enough polar-nonpolar 
molecules are present ot give a 
monomolecular adsorbed film on the 
grains of powder, and the volume 
falls to about 5 cc. In case 3, water 
added to (2) restores the floccula- 


tion and high volume of suspension | 
The powders | 
are dried in a high vacuum at tem-| 
to 500° C., and} 


characteristic of (1). 
peratures from 350 
the liquids are also dried with care. 
Experiments have been carried out 
with several whiie pigments in a 
great many organic liquids, and in 


solutions in benzene of metallic 
soaps and various organic com- 
pounds. 


The. Light-Reflecting Characteris- 
tics of paints. Laboratory experi- 
ments demonstrating their influence 
upon the intensity and distribution 
of illumination under’ different 
lighting conditions. D. L. Gamble. 


The light-reflecting properties of 


paints are discussed and a method | 


of approximating the fotal reflect- 
ance of a painted surface described. 
Very little if any data exist at pres- 
ent which permit direct comparison 
of the effect of various wall paints 


upon the intensity and distribution | 


of illumination under the same 
conditions of lighting. Experiments 


were designed to evaluate paints in 
this regard from 


der conditions simulating practice. 
The marked advantages of walls 
painted with whites and light tints 
over the darker shades, even in the 
cases of the most direct schemes of 
lighting, are shown. The disadvan- 


tages of a high specular reflectien | 
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measurements | 
made on a laboratory scale, but un-| 


Chevrolet 
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Chemical Society Papers 
Develop Automotive Interest 


(Continued from Page 3) 


component in the paint is indicated 
by the non-uniform distribtuion of 
reflected light obtained across the 
working plane when wall coatings 
of this type are used. Although the 
| data obtained do not permit an 
exact calculation of the relative effi- 
ciencies of a given lighting installa- 
tion when one wall paint is used as 
compared with another, it is be- 
lieved that experiments of the type 
described do allow a more definite 
evaluation of paints in this respect 
than can be obtained from a mere 
consideration of reflection factors 
determined in some more or less 
arbitrary manner, 


FORMER PEERLESS HEAD 
REPORTED A SUICIDE 
Cleveland, March 29.—Depressed 
by financial worries, Lewis H. Kit- 


dent of the Peerless Motor 
| Company during its most prosper- 
ous years, from 1906 to 1921, shot 


and killed himself late today. 


ment of his home by his wife, Mrs. 
Blanche Kittredge, and her brother, 
Julian Van Glahen. 

In a short penciled note Mr. Kit- 
tredge said: 

“The severity and duration of this 
depression has gotten on my nerves. 
| It is better that I go now.” 


IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 





New Commercial Car 


This table is repeated for comparative purposes only. 





His body was found in the base- | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 





tredge. 61 years old, who was presi- 
Car | 





VAN LIEW MOTOR SALES 
NAMED FORD DEALERSHIP 


Jamesburg, N. J., March 29.— 
Jamesburg now has its own Ford 
dealership for the first time in 
eight years, It is the Van Liew Mo- 
tor Sales Inc.,. which has opened its 
doors on Hooker Street in the Read 
Building. The new firm is in charge 
of William C. Van Liew, who gained 
his training and experience with 
the W. E. Mount Ford Company of 
New Brunswick, where he was em- 
ployed for the past seven years as a 
salesman. 

In addition to the showroom and 
stock the Van Liew dealership is 
equipped with an up to date repair 
shop furnished with the latest Ford 
machinery, and manned by a staff 
of mechanics who were trained in 
the Ford factory school at Detroit. 
A stock of parts to fit all models 
and makes of Fords is carried. 


FISHER MAKES PLANS 
FOR NEWARK EXHIBIT. 





Newark, N. J., March 29.—General 
Motors next Saturday will open in| 
the 133d Regiment Armory the most | 
complete exhibit ever arranged by 
it. The showing here will be one of 
fifty-five similar displays held sim- | 
ultaneously in as many important! 
cities of the country during the 
week of April 2 to 9. Clarence E. 
Fisher, manager of the local Cadil- 
lac branch, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the exhibit. 
Doors to the armory will be opened 
at 11 a. m. Saturday. Each day 
thereafter the exhibit will be open 
from 11 a. m. to 11 p. m, Admission 
will be free. 





a 
national 
La France- 
Republic 





Inter- 





‘New Ford Four and Eight 


Lines Are Announced 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the car is capable of seventy-five | airplane propeller type and two cen- 


|miles per hour, with rapid accelera- 


trifugal water pumps are part of 


tion. A sixty-five pound, ninety de- | the cooling system, 


gree counter-balanced crank shaft | 
is used. 


employed, 
The engine is cushioned on rubber.| types in both four and eight lines, 


the 


tank 


fuel 


from a 
located 


with a 


in the 


rear, 


silencer 


fourteen-gall 


| Automatic spark control is used and 
a diaphragm 


radiator is a blunt V-type. 
The transmission embodies a si-!toria and convertible sedan. Driver’s 


lent second gear and synchronized 
silent Inclosed 
wheel brakes are used. 
are of cantilever 
inewly designed 
action. 


gear 


T 


perches at 


i height. 


to 


are 


compensate 


newly 


and 


Houdaille 


shift. 


type, 
for 

are 
rear 


hey 
the 


control 


to 


temperature, 


designed, o 


larger tires 


f 


than 


used on previous models. 


The chassis and running gear are 
cushioned insulation 
the spring shackles and shock ab- 


sorber links. The body is insulated 


by 


rubber 


« 


to 


axle 


Lllow 


the 


by means of rubber pads. 


A hot spot is provided in the in- 
exhaust 
preheat the fuel. Exhaust ports are | 
the outer 
block, 


take, 


on 


heate 


the 





Sterling 





d by 


side of 


left 


Studebaker 


the 
pipe being 
in front of the engine. A fan of 





gases, 


Registration Statistics, January, 1931 


Figures for January, 1932, will be found on Page 6. 


White 


four- 
The springs | 
said 
soft, 
mounted 
of the 
permit of lowering frame and body | Kinnee, 
self-adjusting, 
double-acting shock absorbers, with | 
thermostatic 
| changes in 
A valve is included in the absorbers 
automatically 
varying road conditions. The wheels | 
steel 
spoke type, with large hubs and hub 
caps, 


be 
flexible 
on 


for 
are fitted 


for 


were 


engine 
carried 


Willys- 


The frame of these new models 


A down draft carburetor is | has been dropped lower than in pre- 
fitted. | vious series. There are fourteen body 


as follows: roadster, phaeton, Tu- 


type pump supplies | dor sedan, coupe, sport coupe, For- 
on | dor sedan, 
The | phaeton, de 


de luxe roadster, de luxe 
luxe Tudor, de luxe 
| coupe, cabriolet, de luxe Fordor, vic- 


}seats on all closed mcdels are 
justable. 


ad- 


| BUFFALO CADILLAC HEAD 
BURIED EASTER SUNDAY 
Buffalo, March 29.—Herman M. 
president of the Buffalo 
Corporation for past 
died in his home in 
this city following a heart attack. 
| He had been ill since returning from 
Florida early in March. 
Mr. Kinnee was controller of the 
| Cadillac Motor Car Company in 
| Detroit for twelve years before com- 
ing to Buffalo, in 1920, to establish a 
| distributorship in this territory. He 
| Was vice-president of the Buffalo 
| Automotive Trade Association and 
| prominent in ‘local trade, civic, fra- 
ternal and social circles. His widow 
| and two sons survive. The funeral 
| took place on Easter Sunday 
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Combined report: Willys, Whippet and Willys-Knight. 
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Studebaker 


Offers 
Opportuntty 


1. Price protection on current 


models — if price is reduced to 
the public. 


2. Monthly orders — no com- 


mitments. 


3. Budget control without 
charge. 


4. Wholesale and retail sales 


promotion help. 
5. Junking allowance. 


6. Service of used car expert 


in moving used cars. 


. 7. Factory participation in 


labor expense caused by de- 


fective material. 


8. Factory parts depots in stra- 
tegic points which assure over- 


night service to dealers. 


9. Parts discounts so liberal 
they enable dealers to compete 
with parts jobbers. 


s 


Loyatty AND 
-Frienpsuie 


Loyalty, we have it, and friendship we 
enjoy also— but how long would you con- 
tinue to go out to lunch with a fellow, be 
he ever so entertaining, if he never offered 


to pay the check? 


Loyalty to endure must be deserved, 
and friendship to last must be mutually 


profitable. 


We cannot guarantee a profit with the 


Studebaker franchise but we can assure 
you it is based on fairness and understand- 
ing —and that many dealers have made a 


lot of money handling Studebaker over a 


br Vice President 


The Studebaker Sales Corporation of America 
South Bend, Ind. 


period of years. 


Studebaker 
Offers a 
Great Franchtse 


10. A liberal discount on cars, 


11. A liberal advertising cam- 
paign. 


12. Support for the live retail 
salesman, that assures him an 
income in the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December. 


13. Full coverage in the most 
profitable field— not only pas- 
senger cars, but trucks that 
showed an increase of 127% 


in registrations last year. 


14. Motor cars built by the 
best engineering genius in the 
industry and offered at the 
lowest prices of any fine cars 


in America. 


15. A dealer written franchise, 
drawn by Paul G. Hoffman, 
President of The Studebaker 
Sales Corporation of America, 
and himself one of America’s 


most successful dealers. 








Good merchants, no matter whether old timers or new 


comers, are making profits from the Studebaker 





franchise. Eidam Brothers (George P. and Charles E.) 


of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, are old timers: They 


signed their first Studebaker contract way back in sheet. 





ned 


October, 1917—-and the further they go the better they 
get. In 1931 they finished the year with a good volume 


and-added a nice healthy current profit on the balance 


